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when I have been instructed and strengthened 
by what our blessed Saviour said, “ He that loveth 
anything more than me is not worthy of me.” It 
is verily a great attainment to know the will of 
the creature brought into subjection to the Di- 
vine will, so as to be able to say from living ex- 
perience, It is my meat and my drink to do 
thy will, O God! Yet my mind was frequently 
tried with dismay, lest, as the apostle said, 
“After having preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway.” But these seasons were, 
doubtless, for my further refinement, inciting to 
watchfulness unto prayer ; for human natare is 
frail; and it is an unspeakable favor to have 
the reproofs of instruction sounded in our ears, 
in any way that unerring wisdom sees most likely 
to quicken our diligence in the work of our day, 
of which I consider watchfulness and true heart- 
felt prayer, a material part. How emphatic are 
the words of our dear Redeemer, “ What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, watch!” 

First Month, 1812.—For some considerable 
time before this date, my mind had been closely 
impressed with a belief, that it was required of 
me to pay a religious visit to our large Quarterly 
Meeting, both meetings for worship and disci- 
pline, and many of the families. The prospect 
felt very weighty, and the importance of the en- 
gagement such, that I was often led secretly to 
exctaim, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
but I remembered Him who had mercifully led 
about, instructed and preserved, in former re- 
ligious services, and could say, in grateful recol- 
lection of his wise and gracious dealings with 
me, a poor, weak instrument, “ Not my will, but 
thine, os done,” Oh thou, whose judgments are 
a great deep, and whose ways are unsearchable 
to the human understanding! Under these con- 
siderations I bowed in submission; and believ- 
ing the time to be fully come, I cast the pros- 
pect before my friends in godly fear, and pro- 
posed to my much loved friend, Lydia Foster, 
to accompany me through this service, if she 


a weakly constitution, though trying to bear, 
was scarcely worthy of notice, compared to what 
our predeces:ors underwent, in paying similar 
visits of gospel love to their brethren and sis- 
ters, when they were haled to prison, suffered 
cold, hunger and hardships, which we, in this 
day of ease, are scarcely able to comprehend. 
Oh, then my soul, mayest thou, with all the 
Lord’s servants, be willing to follow a gracious 
Master in the way of his leadings, and faithfully 
obey his righteous commands, though it be ever 
so repugnant to thy own will. Quicken, I be- 
seech thee, most gracious Father, my languid 
mind, by thy vivifying power, that I may be 
more fervent in spirit, earnest in prayer, serving 
thee faithfully, which, I can feelingly acknowl- 
edge, is my indispensable duty. 

Eleventh Month, 1813.—I went to Reading 
to pay a visit, where I continued till the First 
Month, 1814. During this time I was often 
much indisposed with frequent returns of spas- 
modie headache, which had continued for years, 
and prevented my assembling with my friends, 
to perform that solemn duty of worship, which 
we owe unto God. Yet I think I may venture 
to say, that in these seasons of seclusion, my 
mind was frequently brought into a deep con- 
cern fur the members of our Society in that part 
of the vineyard ; and when favored with ability 
to avow my allegiance to the Holy Head of 
the church, by meeting with my friends, to wait 
upon and worship Him who is a spirit, I en- 
deavored to be faithful, either in doing or suf- 
fering, in which I felt a blessed reward; and a 
precious evidence was graciously afforded, that 
I had been in the way of my duty in paying 
this visit. How bountifully are we dealt with, 
when fully resigned to be anything or nothing, 
just as it pleases unerring wisdom! The re- 
mainder of this year was mostly spent in the 
endearing society of my beloved sisters and 
friends in the home circle, and I esteemed this 
cessation from travelling in the service of Truth, 
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Selections from the Religious Experience of 
Ann Crowley. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

In 1810, I engaged in a religious visit, ac- 
companied by my endeared friend and fellow- 
laborer, P. H. Gurney, in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk. Weattended the Quarterly 

_ Meetings, had fifty-two meetings in the three 
counties, and visited families in several of them. 
During most of this journey my health was in a 
very feeble state; but through the renewings of 
Divine help, I was mercifully favored to ac- 
complish this labor of love, much to my own 
relief, and, I humbly trust, to mutual edification. 
We found great openness in the minds of Friends 
pretty generally, to receive such counsel as ap- 
— to us to open in the renewings of light and 

ife; and I sincerely hope the blessed truth did 

* not suffer by our simple endeavors to exalt and 
support it, and the precious testimonies given us 
to bear, by a crucified Lord and Master, whose 
reward is with Him, and his work before Him. 
Many were the baptisms and exercises during 
this engagement, but the Lord condescended 
to prove himself the stay and strength of his 
little ones, who desire to trust in Him alone. 
Our minds were sweetly united in Gospel love, 
and we were favored to labor harmoniously to- 














, gether, according to the gifts received, to our | felt freedom in the liberty of the Truth. After | as an indulgence granted by Him, unto whom 
true peace ; though we could feelingly make the} some time of solid deliberation she felt most | belong the attributes of love and mercy, as it 
e acknowledgment, we are but unprofitable ser- | easy to unite in the proposal, which met the full| gave me the desired opportunity of attending 
h vants. Under a sense of my manifold weak- | concurrence of our friends, who set us at liberty | the sick and dying bed of my much loved sister 
f nesses and infirmities, I was oftén led to exclaim, | to pursue our prospects, as way might open in Rebecca, who has been for ten years mostly an 
of it is mercy, mere mercy, that I am yet preserved, | unerring wisdom. We left home the 24th of| invalid. Her disease occasioned great bodily 
it a monument of the Lord’s power, through whom | Second Month, 1812, and parting with our near | suffering, which she bore with Christian patience 
r- alone any works are wrought which magnify his | relations and friends in the precious feeling of | and exemplary fortitude. 
fe excellent name, and edify the body, of which gospel union and heavenly love; the remem- On the 5th of Tenth Month, 1814, the disorder 
8 Christ Jesus is the Head. I had found Him to | brance of which was a balm to our tried minds, | put on a very alarming appearance ; and it was 


be strength in weakness; so that I could say 
with the disciples of old, when queried of by 
their Divine Master, “When I sent you without 
purse or scrip, lacked ye anything? they an- 
swered, Nothing, Lord!” After this, I was per- 
mitted to rest in the society of dear sisters and 
friends, for several months, except attending a 








ad few of the neighboring meetings. This I es- 
- teemed a great favor, as my much loved sister 
sal Rebecca was in a debilitated state of health; 
St. and I felt it a great privilege, to share with my 


other sisters, in waiting upon her; having often 
experienced the close trial of leaving this dear 
object of solicitude under great bodily suffering, 











when faith was reduced to a low ebb. Ob, how 
consoling is true heart-felt sympathy! verily 
there is strength in love, and fellowship in suf- 
fering. This religious embassy engaged us till 
the 27th of Fourth Month, when we were favored 
to feel a peaceful retreat, after having endeav- 
ored, according to the small ability possessed, to 
keep our ranks in righteousness, and fill up our 
measure of suffering for our great Master and 
the church’s sake: and though feelingly adopt- 
ing the language, “ We are unprofitable ser- 
vants,” yet we could say the Lord’s strength 
was made perfect in our weakness, The suffer- 
ing I endured from frequent indisposition and 





thought by her medical attendants that she 
could not survive many days; but, beyond all 
human probability she continued, often in a 
state of indescribable suffering, for ten weeks, 
when the prepared spirit was graciously released 
from a very afflicted tabernacle.* The peaceful 
close which this beloved sister was favored to 
experience, greatly tended to sweeten the bitter 
cup of separation, and to strengthen our tried 
minds to bow, in humble acquiescence, to the 
Divine will, saying, It is ses Lael that giveth 
and the Lord that taketh away: blessed be his 





*See an account of this sister at the end. 
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name. My mind is often brought low in recol- 
lecting the privations I have experienced, in the 
removal, by death, of many near relatives, to 
whom I was closely bound by the ties of na- 
ture and grace; but deeply afflicting as these 
solemn events have proved, I dare not entertain 
a doubt that they were ordered in perfect wis- 
dom and merey. In this persuasion | humbly 
implore Divine aid, to strengthen me to rest in 
becoming resignation, se -eretly adopting the lan- 
guage, “ ‘It is the Lord, let Him do as seemeth 
Him good!” Every fresh lesson of the great 
uncertainty of our continuance in mutability, 
ought to stimulate to watchfulness and faithful- 
ness. May this renewed affliction have this ef- 
fect on my too slothful mind. Lord, I beseech 
thee, quicken my feeble endeavors with a holy 
zeal, tempered with true knowledge, that the 
great work of the day may keep pace with pre- 
cious time, which rapidly glides away, and can- 


not be recalled. 
(To be continued.) 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 296. 

There are many incidents of apparently little 
importance that may be converted into means 
of instruction. In some of these cases it is safe 
to say that the Spirit of Christ uses them as 
means of warning, or awakening the soul that 
is too thoughtless about the great object of life : 
& preparation for eternity. 

A writer in one of our periodicals says: 

Recently I was on a street car, when it oc- 
curred to me that I was going in the wrong di- 
rection. Asking the conductor whether I was 
going up or down, he replied, “ You are going 
down.” As I wanted to go up-town inste: ead of 
down-town, I left the car immediately, and took 
one that was going up. The question seemed 
to echo itself, “Am I going up or down ?” There 
is more than one kind of travelling—there is a 
thought travel. Are our thoughts taking us 
down or up? It strikes me these days that a 
good many people are on the wrong car. I was 
in a comfortable seat, only I was going down 
instead of up. Spiritual travel is of the utmost 
importance. We first want to settle where we 
want to go. Surely we want to go on unto per- 
fection. Then we ought to make sure we are 
on the right road. 


A young man was for several months in a 
backslidden state, which manifested itself in the 
usual way of conformity to a fashionable and 
worldly course of life. During this time he 
called upon a deacon of the church, who was : 
watchmaker, and asked him to repair his watch. 
“What is the difficulty with your watch ?” said 
the deacon. “It has lost time lately,” said the 
young man. The deacon looked up to him with 
a steady, significant eye, and said, “ Haven't 
you lost time lately ?” These five words brought 
the backslider to repentance, to the church, and 
to duty. , 


There is a famous maze in the Hampton 
Court Palace garden, near London, into which 
it is usually difficult to discover the road—un- 


less you happen to know the rule. Then the 
puzzle is no longer a puzzle, and it is the easiest 
thing in the world to walk straight to the cen- 
tre. The rule is, keep to the right, that is to 
say, wherever the pathway winds or wherever 
there is a choice of two roads, always take that 
which is on the right hand. 

That maze reminds me of life. We often 
come to moments of doubt and hesitation, often 
there lies before us a choice of two or more 
courses of action, where one seems to be smiling 


and beckoning to us, and rich in promises of 
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desirable things. There is something about it, 
however, that does not quite satisfy our con- 
science, yet we are loth to turn aside and adopt 
the other course which is to outward appear- 
ances so unprofitable and unattractive. What 
shall we do in this difficulty? Remember the 
rule of the maze, no matter what may befall, 
heeding not the immediate consequences, disre- 
garding all the allurements of the evil one— 
keep to the right. 

To this advice of an anonymous writer we 
add the direction sometimes posted in crowded 
places, “ Keep to the right, and keep moving.” 
Don’t block the way by indolence and inac- 
tivity. 

Another describes interestingly the lesson 
taught by an incandescent light: 

Sitting at the door, resting, and slowly recov- 
ering from a serious illness, | learned this lesson. 
Just opposite, on the other corner, was an incan- 
descent light. As the evening came on, all be- 

came dark. But, by and by, there wasa slight 
indication of light, ‘but of no value, but, as I 
kept watching, that invisible carbon in that lit- 
tle glass bulb began to grow brighter, and in a 
few minutes there was a white, beautiful light, 
as clear as though it was a stray beam direct 
from the sun itself, and the traveller found his 
pathway lightened as he went homeward. Well, 
no hand touched that fine carbon wire, but away 
off there was a dynamo, made up of steel and 
iron, of copper and wire ; near by was an engine, 
and the globes in that dynamo were made to 
revolve with great speed. From that dynamo 
there stretched a single wire, away up above the 
house-tops. But w hat of all this? That engine 
was hard metal! that dynamo had no light ; 
that wire was dull and inanimate. But from 
that dynamo there was struck a spark! that 
mysterious, secret, unseen agency we call glec- 
tricity! Along the wire it sped and touched that 
invisible carbon, and a new power was imparted, 
and it blazed with brightness and beauty. 

Thus I have seen a man, steeped in sin, the 
invisible soul dark, the mind clouded, neither 
light nor usefulness in all the life! But as we 
watch him, we see a change. He becomes clean 
in his habits; his life is different—attractive, 
where it had been repulsive. He goes in other 
company; his words are purer; at home he is 
kind where formerly he was cruel. He was 
previously avoided; now his company is sought. 


He becomes an example instead of a cause of 


reproach. All is changed. The very same 
man, the very same mind, the very same living 
soul! What could have produced this wonder- 
ful transformation ? 

A strange, unseen, mysterious power touched 
that man. The “ Holy Spirit” we call it. That 
principle of life reached that mind, and that 
soul, At first it was but a glimmer, outwardly at 
least. But that mighty power is making its 
influence felt, and the man becomes a new crea- 
ture. Where there was mental darkness, spir- 
itual blindness and cruelty, there is light, sight 
and love. All see the marvellous change. 

We are told, in certain quarters, that it is a 
superstition to believe that the “ Holy Spirit,” 
an intangible, far-fetched “ influence,” can per- 
form any such changes on the human mind and 
heart. 

Let us refer to the electric light; stand a 
moment and watch that light of two thousand 
-andle power (there is one of one hundred thou- 
sand). Away off miles away from that light is 
that machine, revolving with terrific speed. It 
is true a wire goes from that machine to the 
carbons. But nothing in the machine itself, 


nothing in the wire itself, to produce that mag- 
nificent, brilliant light, as though a portion of 
the sun’s light had been specially brought down 
tous. But along that cold wire is that subtle, 
wonderful, mysterious, all-powerful agent—elec- 
tricity. That is what gives the light! that is 
what produces the change! So the Spirit comes 
to the soul of man, and the change occurs! 

No man doubts the effect of electricity on the 
carbon points. Is not the change on the human 
soul as marked? We have seen the power of 
the dynamo for a few years. But uncounted 
millions through all the ages past have proved 
the power of the Spirit, and will for centuries 
tocome. We may then fully trust in his regen- 
erating and transforming power, and rely upon 
the Bible representations as to what He will do 
for generations yet to come. 


The Presbyterian Herald relates the following 
anecdote, told by Dr. Miller of Princeton, which 
he used in his lectures to illustrate some point 
in his teachings: 

A celebrated judge in Virginia was, in his 
earlier years, skeptical as to the truth of the 
Bible, and especially as to the reality of experi- 
mental religion. He had a favorite servant, 
who accompanied him in his travels around his 
circuit. As they passed from court house to 
court house, they frequently conversed on the 
subject of religion, the servant Harry venturing 
at times to remonstrate with his master against 
his infidelity. 

As the judge had confidence in Harry’s hon- 
esty and sincerity, he asked him a great many 
questions, as to how he felt and what he thought 
on various points. Amongst other things, Harry 
told his master that he was very often sorely 
tempted and tried by the devil. The judge 
asked Harry to explain to him how it happened 
that the devil attacked him (Harry), who was 
so pious a man, so sorely, whilst he allowed 
himself, who was an infidel and a sinner, to pass 
unnoticed and untempted. Harry asked, “Are 
you right sure, master, that he does let you pass 
without troubling you?” “Certainly I am,” re- 
plied the judge; “I have no dealings with him 
at all. 1 do not even so much as know that 
there is any such being in existence as the devil. 
If there is any such being, he never troubles 
me.” 

“Well,” said Harry, “I know that there is a 
devil, and that he tries me sorely at times.” 

A day or two afterwards, when the judge had 
gotten through his docket, he concluded to go 
on a hunt for wild ducks on one of the streams 
which lay across his road homeward. Harry 
accompanied him. As they approached the 
river they espiedsa flock of ducks quietly float- 
ing on its surface. The judge stealthily crept 
up the bank and fired upon them, killing two 
or three and wounding as many others, He at 
once threw down his gun and made strenuous 
efforts with the aid of clubs and stones to secure 
the wounded ducks, whilst he permitted the 
dead ones to float on, for a time, unnoticed by 
him. 

Harry, as he sat on the seat of the carriage, 
watched his master’s movements with deep in- 
terest,and when he returned said to him, “ Massa, 
whilst you was a splashin’ in de water after dem 
wounded ducks, and lettin’ de dead ones float 
on, it jist come into my mind why it is dat de 
debil troubles me so much, whilst he lets you 
alone. You are like the dead ducks; he’s sure 
he’s got you safe. I’m like the wounded ones, 
trying to get away from him, and he’s afraid I'll 
do it, so he makes all de fuss after me, and jist 
lets you float on down the stream. He knows 
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deprived of it. We do not know what may 
have to be left behind through faithfulness to it 
—what esteem of men, what joyous companion- 
ship, what ease and solace of soul, what accus- 
tomed thoughts and expressions and practices, 
what “ fair show” of outward results. Let us 
count all these things but loss if they quench or 
hide from us one ray of the light of Christ— 
that light which not only shines from the his- 
tory of his life and death as told in Scripture, 
or from the lives of his true disciples, but in its 
own immediate mysterious glory irradiates every 
contrite heart, dispelling the darkness which is 
the power of sin, melting the coldness which is 
the barrier to life—changing us from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 
CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


he can get you any time; but he knows its now 
or never wid me. If you were to begin to flut- 
ter a little, and show signs like you were going 
to get away from him, he would make jist as 
big a splashing after you as he done after me.” 

rhe illustration struck the learned judge with 
great force, and led him to investigate the 
grounds of his skepticism, and through “Harry's 
instrumentality, he was fully brought to sit with 
him at the feet of Jesus, and learn “of Him. 

The illustration is a homely one, but it sets 
forth a great truth in the experience of those 
who have set out in the Christian course. They 
must expect to be assailed by Satan as they were 
never before. If he fails of success in causing 
their fall by the use of one form of temptation, 
he will try another. 


Oo 


which in the ordinary course of outward life we 
too easily forget. From the sense of this Divine 
Presence the idle and unfaithful and rebellious 
part in us does, no doubt, desire to escape, but 
our better mind knows it to be indeed our very 
heaven. 

Christ himself “ the brightness of the Father’s 
glory,” “in us the hope of glory,” is truly “ the 
new and living way of access” to the Father. 
Not by any exercises or efforts of our own, least 
of all by any wilful endeavors to think or to 
feel according to a recognized pattern (for these 
cannot, I believe, be wholly honest) but in mere, 
pure, absolute self-surrender to his spiritual in- 
visible mysterious working within us, can we 
through Him enter into the Holy of Holies, the 
felt Presence and Power of the invisible God. 

Many of us can bear thankful witness to the 
experience that in meetings held in entire and 
unreserved dependence upon this inward Divine 
working in human hearts and minds, a degree 
of the Light of his countenance has been lifted 
up upon us such as we have no words to speak 
of —such as we cannot believe to be attainable 
in any other way. 

It is true that we cannot all enter at once 
into equal depths of the inward consciousness of 
Divine communion. The work of the Spirit of 
God in human hearts must be as infinitely vari- 
ous as are their conditions—as inscrutable, as 
wonderful, and as unfathomable at least as his 
own workings in the outward creation. Any 
attempt to reduce these processes of life to a 
mechanical routine which can be set going at 
will, must result in what the awakened con- 
science will ever reject as unreal and unworthy. 
From all mechanical imitations of faith let us 
ever steadfastly abstain. The work of God is 
slow, patient, gradual, beginning often in that 
which is lgast. Our part is to be content with 
t: to submit to it: to unite with it: to give it 
free course. It is always going on; but while 
we are working our own works it is hidden from 
our sense. Therefore let us keep our Sabbaths 
—our times of resting from our own works, that 
we may—now singly, and now unitedly—be 
made aware of his work and his glory. Whether 
alone with Him in our own inner chamber, or 
in the assemblies of those who meet to seek his 
face together, may we each in our own place 
“stand still and see the salvation of God.” 

We cannot all receive at once an equal meas- 
ure of the central and supreme Light. But we 
can all be faithful to the best, the deepest, the 
purest thing we know. However low our estate, 
however lonely our condition, we can cleave to 
that which is best, and refuse to barter our in- 
heritance amongst the saints in light for any 
immediate comfort or display, even of what may 
be called “ religion.” 

Our Society is in many respects in a low con- 
dition. We can no longer, if we ever rightly 
could, think of ourselves as “ the people of God” 
in any exclusive sense. As we mix with our} Kauri gum is oneof the chief exports of New 
fellow Christians we see in them much which | Zealand. Its color is like amber. It is chiefly 
we must admire, and some things which may | used in making varnish. It is dug up on the 
put us to shame. But let us never yield to; site of ancient “forests, which have long since 
any temptation, through weariness, through | disappeared. The diggers pierce the ground 
emulation, or through impatience for visible | until they feel the gum, and then dig it out. 
results, to give up our allegiance to the inner-| The New Zealand Flax (Thormium tenaz) is 
most central revelation of the Light of Christ in | a lily, with straight, smooth and sword-shaped 
the heart; the power that worketh in us, which | leaves. The plant sometimes grows to a height 
flesh and blood can neither reveal nor inherit. | of fifteen feet. The fibres of the leaves are twice 
Words will not convey it. Words cannot de-| as strong as real flax. The natives make of it 
prive us of it. clothes, mats, baskets, rope, and fishing lines. 

Only when we leave our true Rest to seek for| The Rata Vine isa myrtle. The seed is lodged 
help from that which is less than the Divine } first of all in the fork of a forest tree. The in- 
Light, Life, Spirit and Grace itself can we be | nocent-looking plant drops a root, which hangs 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

Round the Round World on a Church Mission 
is the title of a book written by G. E. Mason, 
who, in company with a fellow clergyman of the 
Church of England, was sent out by the pre- 
siding bishop of his diocese to preach “ Mis- 
sions” in New Zealand. The route they took 
was a westerly one, over the Atlantic Ocean 
and through the United States ; and their return 
home was by way of the East Indies, Suez Ca- 
nal, &e. 

The writer was evidently an observing man, 
and has recorded many things of interest, w hich 
he met with, and he speaks ‘of New Zealand as 
a country possessing enormous resources—hills 
rich in gold, from which forty-two million 
pounds’ worth has already been dug; inex- 
haustible coal mines, of which there are one 
hundred in full work; millions of acres of ara- 
ble land, producing more wheat per acre than 
any other land on the face of the globe; rich 
pastures where the sheep can be counted by 
millions, and cattle and horses by tens or even 
hundreds of thousands ; vast forests, rich in every 
variety of valuable timber; vast fisheries—a 
country where there are no criminal classes, 
where there is almost absolute security of life 
and property. 

When Captain Cook landed in New Zealand 
more than 100 years ago, the natives possessed 
only one species of tame quadruped, a dog; and 
a rat was the only kind of wild, four- footed ani- 
mal. Many birds and animals have since been 
introduced, among them hares and rabbits, which 
have greatly increased. “It is reckoned that five 
rabbits eat as much as a sheep, and they multi- 
ply at such a prodigious rate that, unless their 
production is checked, they will soon leave 
nothing for the sheep to eat. Some men make 
a business of trapping and shooting them; and 
10,000,000 skins are annually exported, and 
they form one of the large sources of revenue to 
the colony. 

There are said to be no snakes in New Zea- 
land. 


[A Friend has sent to us a copy of the follow- 
ing letter addressed to her fellow-members of 
the Society of Friends, by Caroline E. Stephen. 
We gladly give it a place in our columns, as a 
call to a renewed attention to that spiritual wor- 
ship to which our principles lead.—Eb. ] 













Dear FRrenpDs:—It is in my heart to ask 
you to consider whether there is not a dimness 
overspreading us as a peopl@ which it is in our 
own power to dispel by a resolute trimming of 
the lamp bestowed upon us—a dimness which 
is not a Divine dispensation, but the inevitable 
result of human neglect; a dimness which is 
painfully felt in many of those “ meetings for 
worship ” in which, if anywhere on earth, there 
should be a withdrawing of the veil from our 
hearts, but in which too often the very heavens 
are veiled from our sight by the intrusion of 
that which is merely human. 

That special revelation of the Light of Christ 
within, and of the universality of his Divine re- 
deeming power and grace, which first gathered 
us to be a separate people, has been, I fear, toa 
grievous extent lost sight of, at the very mo- 
ment when the need for a witness to that Light 
is being felt on every side with increasing ur- 
gency. 

“Tf thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” Are we not being drawn away 
from this true simplicity and transparency of 
heart and life by listening to the many voices 
that are in the world, by seeking rather the 
“things of the morrow” than “the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness ?” 

We must never forget that the Divine power 
of Truth, which “leads into oneness,” is a separ- 
ating power—its universality means that in every 
human heart it works to separate the precious 
from the vile. Not by an indiscriminate indul- 
gence, but by the universal action of a pene 
trating, purifying fire, is the mercy of God re- 
vealed in human hearts. 

It is not, I am convinced, in the performance 
of any definite act alone, but in the whole tenor 
of our life, that we may so “ walk with God” as 
to be continually offering to Him the sacrifice 
of an acceptable worship in Spirit and in truth 
—a sacrifice which He himself will kindle with 
the holy fire from above. We walk with Him 
in proportion as we walk in the Light, and the 
object of our set times of waiting upon Him is 
not, I believe, so much to obtain favor in his 
sight by the exercise of our devotional faculties 
(still less by anything not proceeding from any 
such a living exercise) as to make way in our- 
selves for a true sense of that relation to Him in 
which we already stand, and of the fulness of 
that Divine Presence from which we could not 
escape if we took the wings of the morning, but 
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down, swinging like a rope till it touches the 
ground. Then it takes root and clings to the 
trunk of the fated fuster-parent. As it thick- 
ens, it throws out lateral roots on each side, 
which, like arms, clasp the tree in its embrace, 
and meet and join and thicken, till in a few 
years the tree is stifled, killed and disappears. 
The Rata then soars up aloft, and becomes a 
giant forest tree, crowned in the summer with a 
blaze of scarlet blossom. 

When travelling in the interior of the coun- 
try,our author heard much about the prairie 
and bush fires. The grass is long, and when it 
vatches fire in dry times, it goes off like a puff. 
He says: 

“Three weeks before we passed, the coach 
came from Hope Junction to Lyell through the 
fire. There was only one passenger. It was 
known that the bush was on fire; but the pas- 
senger said to the driver, ‘If you can manage 
to drive, I shall be all right lying in the bottom 
of the coach.’ So off they set, and came to the 
place where the bush was burning. It was not 
at first so bad as they expected; “but then the 
wind rose, and before they had time to risk 
turning the coach around on that narrow road, 
the fire closed in behind and cut off their retreat, 
and then came roaring after them. The driver 
urged his horses to their utmost speed. It be- 
came a race for life. Although the horses gal- 
loped, the fire caught them up. The coach was 
all blistered with the heat, the horses were singed 
and their manes and tails burned off. The dri- 
ver’s whip was burned in his hand, and his 
whiskers were singed off. Then through the 
smoke he saw a clearing. There was a turn in 
the road, he dashed round it and was safe.” 

The Waimakariai River, near the east coast 
of the island, is fed from mountain glaciers and 
snows, and is very capricious. It is broad and 
swift and changes so constantly that a previous 
knowledge of the fords is of little use. A story 
is told of a wagoner with a heavy load of wool 
and eight or ten horses, who encamped on its 
banks, and was wondering how should he get 
his load across. In the morning when he awoke, 
the river was behind him. At Waimote a bridge 
was built across the stream, and the very night 
after it was completed the stream altered its 
course, ceased to flow at all beneath the bridge, 
and ran entirely on the town side of it, and 
quite cut off the bridge from the approaching 
road. The bridge stood for some time and was 
at last pulled down as absolute ‘ly useless. 

The homeward route of G. E. Mason was over 
the Arafura Ocean and the Sea of Timor. Be- 
tween the rival peaks of Lowbak and Baly is a 
deep chasm, a sudden rift in the bed of the sea. 
The soundings pass suddenly from 224 fathoms 
to 1,129. This gulf is the boundary between 
two zoological regions, the Indian and the Aus- 
tralian. There are no two regions in the world 
that differ more. One is the region of tigers 
and the other the region of kangaroos, and yet 
the channel is less than ten miles across. 

It is perhaps no more than might reasonably 
be expected, that the author of “Round the 
Round Werld” should regard the organization 
to which he belongs as standing on a higher 
level than other Protestant denominations, and 
deservedly claiming the title of a “Church,” 
while they are only “sects.” He says: “ You 
may speak of the Church of England, or the 
Church of France, or the Church of Russia, or 


the Church of New Zealand, or the Church of 


Greece; for, though some of them are on speak- 
ing terms, and others are not, yet, fundamentally 
and historically, they are all one. But you 
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cannot speak of the Wesleyan Church, or the 
Baptist Church, or the Quaker Church.” 

To a member of the Society of Friends, who 
regards “the Church” as the general assembly 
of those whose names are written in Heaven, 
such pretensions as those of G. E. Mason seem 
weak and foolish. For while those “ who walk 
in the Light,” in obedience to the Spirit of God, 
belong to this Church, no matter what their 
outward associations, yet the members of the 
so-called “ Church of England” are just as much 
a sect as those belonging to the Methodist or 
Baptist organization. Ws 

Gop 1s A SPEAKING Gop.—I know there are 
persons who think that God speaks no more to 
men: He did speak once to Abraham, to Moses, 
to David, to Isaiah, to Paul, but there came a 
time when the canon was closed, and inspira- 
tion was stopped, and God became dumb, and 
man lost his power of hearing. Strange, was it 
not, if it were true, that God should have spoken 
to one little section of the race and no other 
section, to one little epoch and to no other; 
strange, if He is the Father and we the chil- 
dren, that He should have talked to those chil- 
dren in far-away time, and have nothing to say 
to us children in this present time! I do not 
believe; I can find no warrant or authority 
whatsoever in the Bible for such a notion; I 
believe God talks to his children now as He 
talked to them then, and what we want is just 
the listening ear to hear the message, and the 
receiving heart to take the message, and the 
doing will to follow the message. I cannot see 
how there can be a true, real religion without 
this faith. This faith underlies obedience. How 
can I obey the will of God if God never shows 
his will to me? How can I have faith in a 
present, living God who never spef&ks to me? 
How can I take comfort if it only trickles down 
to me through other hearts, and there is no 
God who can wipe away the tears from my 
eyes and speak the word of comfort to me? No, 
my friends, God is a speaking God, and if we 
do not hear his voice in this nineteenth century, 
and in this busy American land of ours, it is not 
because He is not here and never speaks; it is 
because our ears are so full of the strife of busi- 
ness, or full of the calls of duty, or of our own 
plans and purposes, that we do not know how 
to listen—to just simply be still and listen to 
God.—Ih Abbott. 


__ 

Times Improvinc.—There can be no mistake 
that times generally are improving. Mills, fur- 
naces and factories are re-opening, but almost 
always with a large reduction of wages. Three 
thousand eight hundred banks have remained 
unshaken ; sixty-one out of the one hundred 
and fifty-four that suspended from First Month 

lst to E ighth Month 15th have resumed; and 
one-half of the remainder are preparing to do so. 
Of the one hundred and fifty-four that suspend- 
ed, nearly one hundred were found to be abso- 
lutely solvent. Nevertheless, though increasing 
light is visible through the trees, we are not yet 
out of the woods. Persons who have been living 
beyond their means waiting for a chance to 
economize without interfering with their credit, 
will do well to take advantage of it. A gentle- 
man facetiously said, “I had wanted to get rid 
of my horses and carriage for some time, but 
was not quite obliged to do it; but as nine-tenths 
of my acquaintances have had to do so, though 
I could still have kept them with a strain, I 
have let them go, and am glad of the chance.” 
— Christian Advocate. 


SELECTED, 
AN UNBELIEVER’S DEATH-BED. 


Sounds of deep lamentation met my ear, 
As I approached his chamber. At the door 
I paused a moment to compose my mind, 


To meet the scene of suffering within. 


At length I entered. Stretched upon his bed, 

In the last stages of a dire disease, 

Lay the companion of my youthful hours, 

And the loved friend of manhood’s early years. 

Alas! how altered—then, all health and bloom, 

And joyful in his purity he stood, 

Blessed with bright talents, known to be admired, 

And crowned with virtues, known to be beloved ; 

Now—he not only lay in the firm grasp 

Of dreadful and incurable disease, 

But worse—far worse, his soul tormented, too, 

By the swift witness of offended God— 

A wounded conscience, fearfully revived, 

And quickened as the hour of death drew nigh 

To claim its office, and assert its power. 

He had become an infidel! The gifts 

And graces, which in early life had served 

God, their Great Giver, had of later years 

Been prostituted to the vilest use— 

Spent in unholy efforts to assail 

With ridicule and blasphemy, that faith— 

That only faith, which triumphs over death, 

And robs the dark cold grave of victory. 

His relatives well knew all human skill 

Was unavailing, and the close at hand: 

And they were gathgred round him; brothers yazed 

In speechless agony, and sisters wept. 

Their ancient father leaned upon the bed 

In mournful silence, while his mother bent, 

With feelings which no language can portray, 

Over her guilty, yet still cherished son— 

Her eldest born—now launching out of time, 

His body writhing with disease and pain, 

And his soul frenzied by its weight of sin. 

“ Mother,” said he, “I’m dying, and must go 

Where thy pure spirit will not, cannot be— 

I sink into the bottomless abyss! 

But thou shalt rise in glory, to that God 

Whom thou hast served, but whom I have reviled. 

Farewell forever, brothers, sisters, all; 

My voice is failing—life is ebbing fast— 

Yet I must leave this legacy behind: 

Shun, I beseech you, as you value all 

Dear to you here—shun, as you wish to find 

Felicity hereafter—shun the path, 

The downward path of infidelity, 

And seek your Saviour, and obey his will. 

Behold a mournful monument in me! 

Oh! had I followed, as Christ showed the way, 

By his inspeaking Spirit in my heart, 

And turned from flattery’s deadly breath, 

The unforgiven sin which weighs me down, 

Would never have been mine. But oh! alas, 

Flattered by faithless infidels I plead 

Their cause on earth, and shall forever reap 

Their awful harvest in the world to come; 

But weep not mother—Listen to my words— 

For I have had, since stretched upon this bed, 

Indubitable evidence to prove 

There is, indeed, a solemn after-scene— 

A heaven of joy—a hell of bitter woe. 

Oh! I have seen them both. I gazed upon 

The realms of gladness and the holy saints 

And angels gathered round the throne of God ; 

And I have seen—oh, yes! indeed I have— 

The place of woe —the burning lake of fire— 

The soul’s dread canker—the undying worm, 

Yes! and the countless myriads who are there; 

Oh! I was there myself—I was indeed— 

The worm was gnawing at my very soul— 

The fire consuming, oh, but for a drop 

Of water to extinguish scorching flames ; 

No, they can never, never more be quenched 

Mother! I’m dying—save, oh, save thy son. 

Wilt thou not do it? Tell me then who will ? 

God I have blasphemed—Christ I have reviled— 

I dare not pray for mercy, and am lost! 

What ails me mother? | am whirling round! 

What means this rattling? I have lost my sight! 

Where am I? I am falling. Hold me up— 

I will not die, I dare not—Hold me fast !” 

And as the last words, half uttered, died away, 

One last convulsive struggle closed the scene. 
soo ———_—__ 


A man in an angry passion rarely accom- 
plishes any thing, except such things as he is 
afterwards sorry for. 
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From “ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.” 


Flowers of Early Summer in North Carolina 
Mountains. 


The average dweller at the North looking 
about for a pleasant place to spend a summer 
vacation, is hardly likely to think of the Southern 
States as presenting possibilities in that respect. 
And yet I doubt if our country contains any 
more delightful region in summer than the 
mountain districts of Western North Carolina. 
These mountains, which consist of numerous 
chains and peaks, under many different names, 
form the most elevated portion of the great Ap- 
palachian system, of which the Alleghanies, the 
Blue Ridge, the Catskills, the Adirondacks, the- 
Green, and the White Mountains are the well 
known Northern representatives. In point of 
height, however, all these groups must yield the 
palm to the southern extremity of the system. 
The group known as the Black Mountains, in 
North Carolina, alone embraces a dozen peaks 
each higher than Mount Washington, in New 
Hampshire. One of these is Black Dome, or 
Mt. Mitchell, the highest elevation east of the 
Rockies, and which will ever have a unique in- 
terest as the monument of the man whose name 
it bears, his remains reposing on its rocky sum- 
mit, 6,700 feet above the level of the sea. 

At a season of the year when northern woods 
are rather bare of bloom, lovers of wild flowers 
and our native shrubs and trees will find western 
North Carolina to present unusual attractions. 
The editor of Meehan’s Monthly says neither of 
the Pennsylvania mountains, nor the Catskills, 
nor the White Mountains, can compare in floral 
display in summer with the region of which I 
write; and it is owing to his suggestion that, 
wis shing to add something to ascanty knowledge 
of botany, I went thither about the first of 
Seventh Month last. 

Entering the mountains from the east by way 
of the old town of Lenoir (a name borne, I be- 
lieve, by a North Carolinian general on the 
patriot side during the Revolution), one of the 
first flowers to attract attention was the Virginia 
Catchfly (Silene Virginica), whose bright scarlet 
blossoms flashed out like great fire-flies from the 
dark mountain sides. At Blowing Rock, a popu- 
lar Carolina summer resort, 4,000 feet above the 
sea, the curious plant which is burdened with the 
hard name Paronychia argyrocoma, was bloom- 
ing at the edge of a precipice, from which was 
one of the most beautiful views in the world, I 
thought—across miles upon miles of tree-tops 
and mountain peaks, with no sign of human 
life, except here and there, where a patch of 
clearing, hardly noticeable in the vast ocean of 
trees, marked the habitation of some mountain 
farmer. This plant is rather rare and mostly 
loves very high altitudes. A member of the 
State Geological Survey, whom I met, said that 
Blowing Rock was as low down in the world 
as he had ever found it, but I notice Gray gives 
parts of the New England coast among its habi- 
tats. It is remarkable for its close heads of 
small flowers, intermixed with conspicuous sil- 
very, dry leaflets. Thomas Meehan, in his fas- 
cinating work on the “ Native Flowers and Ferns 
of the United States,” says: “When it is con- 
sidered that there are hundreds of these heads 
on a single plant, and that when in perfection 
the upper part of the little bush is a foot across, 
forming a small cushion, sparkling in the sun 
like real silver, it will be admitted that the 
aspect must be not merely pretty, but truly 
beautiful.” Here, too, was a variety of our 
common Spiderwort blooming on bare, sunny 


rocks ( Tradescantia pilosa). The Spiderwort is 
one of the most beautiful adornments of our wet 
meadows in spring, and it seems odd to find this 
plant so thoroughly contented under such very 
different circumstances. “It is rare,” again to 
quote from Prof. Meehan, “that we find such a 
happy disposition among vegetable being.” 

From Blowing Rock to Linville, about twenty 
miles, the road is a triumph of good workman- 
ship, and as easy as a park-way—now winding 
through cool, deep woods, now across breezy 
upland clearings, now around the side of the 
mountain, whence are almost limitless views 
over silent forests and the everlasting hills. On 
the shady banks of cold streams, the delicate 
white heads of Trautvetteria palmata were in 
bloom, and several species of meadow rue. I no- 
ticed particularly early meadow rue ( Thalictrum 
dioieum) which flowers with us in the early 
spring; and T. Clavatum, a beautiful little plant, 
with white perfect flowers, and seed vessels 
shaped like small crescent moons. Now and 
then a belated azalea would regale me with its 
showy blossoms, but I was too late for the splen- 
dor of that display. About the middle of the 
Sixth Month these mountain sides are ablaze 
with the bloom of this species of azalea (Rhodo- 
dendron Candulaceum.) It is a shrub, ten or 
twelve feet high, bearing a profusion of large 
flowers varying from orange yellow to orange 
red, presenting an indescribable effect, embanked, 
as they are, in the green of the dense woods. 

About seven miles from Linville, the road 
traversed an open, barren space, where huckle- 
berry bushes grew luxuriantly. On this dry, 
sunny exposure, 5,000 feet above the sea, were 
several plants in flower, which are usually con- 
sidered peculiar to the low, often boggy pine 
barrens of the coast — notably Pogonia divaria- 
cata, Calopogon pulchellus, Xerophyllum setifolium, 
and Zigadenus leimanthoides. Here, too, was an 
abundant growth of the bristly little bush, a 
cousin of the locust tree, Robinia hispida—its 
lovely pink blossoms as delicate and beautiful 
as any sweet pea, which indeed they strongly 
resemble. Everywhere on these mountains the 
white, wand-like spikes of Galax aphylla are a 
striking feature of the more open woodlands, 
their shining evergreen leaves in some places 
forming a veritable carpet over the ground. 
The mountaineers call it Coltsfoot, possibly from 
some funcied resemblance of the leaf to the print 
of an unshod colt’s hoof. In the fall the leaves 
turn red, and large quantities, 1 was told, are 
gathered then and in the winter, for shipment to 
the cities, where they are used for decorative 
purposes. The plant, according to Gray, is not 
indigenous north of Virginia. 

Linville is a post-hamlet, situated in a little 
valley at the foot of the Grandfather Mountain. 
In the journal of André Michaux,a distinguished 
French botanist, who travelled extensively in 
America late in the last century, this mountain 
is spoken of as the highest in North America. 
This, of course, is now known to be an error. 

According to a book called “The Balsam 
Groves of the Grandfather Mountain ” (a curi- 
ous medley of fact and fancy, written by a North 
Carolinian) its he ‘ight is a few feet short of 
6,000. The same book gives an interesting ex- 
tract from Michaux’s journal, in which the trav- 
eller records his climbing to the summit of the 
Grandfather Eighth Month 30th, 1794, “the 
highest mountain of all North America, and 
with my cempanion and guide [1] sang the Mar- 
seillaise Hymn and cried, ‘ Long live America 
and the French Republic! Long live liberty!’ ” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Mary Lyon. 

Probably this country has not produced more 
than one woman, out of regard for whose mem- 
ory, a road is kept open to her birthplace sim- 
ply that her admirers may go on pilgrimages to 
it as to a shrine. 

To be sure, the road which now leads to the 
early home of Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount 
Holyoke College, has degenerated into a cart 
track, and is in danger of being hidden entirely 
with weeds and bushes, but it is still visibly 
marked on the surface of the earth, and is a kind 
of rude picture writing or hieroglyph, to show 
the deep impression made by a remarkable wo- 
man on the inhabitants of this hilly country. 
The place lies two miles north of Ashfield Plain, 
Franklin County, Mass. In this mountain re- 
gion, quite away from the usual lines of travel, 
lies the deserted site of a once happy home. 
The trustees of the College have inserted in a 
rocky ledge a bronze tablet on which is inscribed 
her name. 

On this romantic spot the girl, who was des- 
tined to lay the foundation of the higher educa- 
tion of woman, grew up in perfect freedom, until 
her awakening intelligence stimulated the thirst 
for knowledge which became a ruling passion. 

For some years she earned small sums of 
money, to pay for tuition, by spinning, weaving, 
and teaching country schools, for which labor 
she received seventy-five cents per week. For 
months together she slept only four hours out 
of the twenty-four, spending the remainder in 
study. She had an unusual amount of bodily 
strength as well as mental. 

The last instruction she ever gave in her 
school has been engraved on her tomb-stone: 

“There is nothing that I fear but that I shall 
not know all my duty, or fail to do it.” 

We will hope it was engraven upon their 
hearts as with a pen of iron. 


saaiiadpiiiemiinai 

Tue Rrxc Founp.—People who are discour- 
aged by seeing no results from Christian work 
which Providence seemed to closely indicate as 
a duty, may find consolation in a Persian legend 
which appears in a foreign journal. It suggests 
the thought that although we may see no bene- 
fit, nor prospect of any, God may have some 
design which we are unconsciously advancing. 
The story runs that a certain king needed a 
faithful servant, and two men were candidates 
for the office. He took both at fixed wages, and 
his first order to them was to fill a basket with 
water from a neighboring well, saying that he 
would come in the evening and see their work. 
After putting in one or two bucketfuls, one of 
the men said: 

“ What is the good of doing this useless work ? 
As soon as we put the water in one side it runs 
out on the other.” 

The other man answered: “ But we have our 
day’s wages, haven’t we? The use of the work 
is the master’s business, not ours.” 

“Tam not going to do such fool’s work,” re- 
plied the other; and throwing down his bucket 
he went away. 

The other man continued until he had ex- 
hausted the well. Looking down into it he saw 
something shining and he managed to get up a 
diamond ring. 

“Now I see the use of pouring water into a 
basket,” he exclaimed. “If the bucket had 
brought up the ring before the well was dry, it 
would have been found in the basket. Our work 
was not useless.” 

Christians when called upon to do or suffer 
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something which seems very unreasonable and 
useless, must believe that their Divine Master 
knows what is best, and that in due time they 
themselves will know and understand.— Chris- 
tian Herald. 


Scripture Illustrations. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Brovucut Hm to an Iyn.”—The spot in- 
dicated by our Lord as the scene of the parable 
is unmistakable. About half-way down the 
descent from Jerusalem to Jericho, close to the 
deep gorge of the Wady Kelt, the sides of which 
are honeycombed with a laby rinth of caves, in 
olden time and to the present day the resort of 
freebooters and outlaws, is a heap of ruins, 
marking the site of an ancient khan, or cara- 
vanseral. Not another building or trace of 
human habitation is to be found on any part of 
the route, which descends three thousand feet, 
from the neighborhood of Bethany to the en- 
trance of the plain of Jordan. All is desert— 
a barren, treeless wilderness. Irregular project- 
ing masses of rock, and frequent sharp turns of 
the road, afford everywhere safe cover and re- 
treat for robbers. The Khan el Ahmar, as the 
ruin is called, possesses a deep well, with a 
scanty supply of water. This was all that is 
necessary for an Eastern inn. The modern 
khan, unchanged since Bible times, consists of 
a spacious square enclosure, with a gateway, by 
the side of which is the keeper's s lodge. All that 
he is expected to provide is straw for sleeping 
on and water. Everything else the traveller is 
expected to bring with him. You pass through 
the gateway and enter the hollow square, on all 
sides of which are rows of chambers, open in 
front for the animals, and some few built as 
chambers for the convenience of the women and 
the more fastidious guests. Most of the men 
prefer to sleep under the open arches by the 
side of their beasts and their merchandise. The 
camels kneel down in the central open space. 


“He Took out Two Pence.”—For the ac- 
commodation a very small sum is expended by 
the keeper. On one occasion, while travelling 
on the open plain of Mesopotamia, between Orfa 
and Diarbekir, I halted at nightfall at such a 
khan. The well was just within the gate. The 
keeper charged us a sum amounting to about 
threepence, English, for our night’s lodging per 
head, and for each animal, including drawing 
water for them, and supplying us with straw. 
Our store of food had fallen short, and we had 
to ask our host for supper. He willingly shared 
his own simple meal in his house with us, but 
for this act of hospitality would make no charge, 
though of course ready to accept a gratuity at 
parting. The Samaritan in the parable, before 
resuming his journey on the morrow, gives two 
pence—or, rather, two denarii—to provide in 
anticipation for the wants of the wounded tray- 
eller. A denarius was the ordinary wage for a 
day’s labor, and its practical power may be | 
reckoned equal to a half-crown in England ora 
dollar in America. It was therefore by no means 
an insufficient recompense, especially as he was 
about to return, probably in a few days, when 
he had transacted his business at Jericho. 


“ PoURING ON THEM OIL AND WINkE.”’—Sour 
wine and olive-oil are still the simples employed 
in the East for all sorts of wounds and bruises; 
and very efficacious they are. The sour wine, 
almost vinegar, applied by a soaked cloth to all 
bruises where the skin has not been broken, re- 
duces inflammation; and there is no more sooth- 
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ing medicament for cuts and wounds than pure, 
fresh olive-oil. 


“He THAT SHOWED Mercy on Hr.”—The 
rabbis taught that the Samaritans or heretic 
Jews were not neighbors, and that, therefore, an 
Israelite was not to save them from death. It 
is remarkable that, to this day, poor, weak, and 
insignificant as is the Samaritan remnant which 
lingers at Nablous, the ancient Shechem, the 
Jews have a greater animosity toward them than 
they have toward either Christians or Moslems. 
Not only do they refuse to eat with them, as 
unclean, but they will not enter into any of the 
business transactions of every-day life with them ; 
nor will a Jew guide accompany a traveller into 
the Samaritan quarter. The heretic, as they 
deem him, is much worse than the infidel. We 
may note that the lawyer to whom our Lord ad- 
dressed the parable must have felt the contrast 
between the Samaritan’s deeds and his own teach- 
ing to have been sharply exposed; for he care- 
fully avoids mentioning the Samaritan as being 
neighbor, but only replies, “He that shewed 
merey on him.’’—S. S. Times. 


“Bound WITH THIS CHain.”—Though grant- 
ed every privilege compatible with his position 
as a prisoner awaiting trial by Roman law, 
Paul could never be freed from his chain, until 
after trial and acquittal. The granting of bail 
was unknown in such cases. Many ancient 
sculptors illustrate the fetters worn by prisoners. 
But the trial was not so much in the wearing of 
the chain as in the being constantly attached by 
it to the guard. Every prisoner was fettered 
to a soldier. A handcuff was fastened to his 
right wrist, connected by a chain about a yard 
long, fastened to another handcuff on the sol- 
dier’s left wrist. Thus, night and day, sleeping 
or waking, the prisoner was never for a moment 
alone. The guard was relieved at regular in- 
tervals. At night the further precaution was 
generally taken of having two guards, to each 
of whom the prisoner was chained. Thus “ Pe- 
ter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound 
with two chains” (Acts xii: 6). 

TREATMENT OF PrisonERS.—Every soldier 
was responsible with his life for the safe custody 
of his charge. Thus Herod put to death the 
guards from whom Peter was delivered. The 
soldiers at the shipwreck at Malta wished to kill 
the prisoners, because, if any of them had es- 
caped, their own lives would have been the forfeit. 
When we remember that the Roman armies 
were recruited from the outlying provinces of 
the empire, from those who were, in every sense 
of the term, barbarians, brutal and brutalized, 
and, in most cases, ignorant of the language of 
their charge, who was defenseless against any 
cruelty or ill-treatment from his keeper, we may 
well understand the miseries of Roman captivity. 
But Paul fell into the hands of just and humane 
men. Burrhus, a conspicuous figure in the po- 
litical history of the reigns of Claudius and 
| Nero, was, at “this time, prefect of the preetorium. 

| He had been, along with Seneca, tutor to Nero 
| in his youth, and still retained considerable in- 
fluence over the emperor. Julius, we may be 
sure, when he handed over Paul with the rest 
of the prisoners to his custody, gave to Burrhus 
a favorable report of the case of the man to 
whom he had shown such consideration and es- 
teem during his voyage. At once, without being 
confined in the pretorium, as was the custom, 
Paul is given all the freedom possible in his case. 
He is allowed to finda lodging for himself, cou- 
pled, indeed, for safe custody, to a soldier, but 
otherwise free from restraint. A still more spe- 


cial favor was, that he had free permission to 
see his friends; a privilege only very exception- 
ally granted in such cases. When King Agrippa 
the elder was imprisoned by Tiberius, Antonio, 
we are told, had great difficulty in obtaining, 
even for the royal captive, the permission to 
receive the visits of his friends, and that he 
should be chained only to soldiers of a gentle 
disposition, and not likely to inflict unnecessary 
annoyance. — H. B. Tristram, in the Sunday- 
School Times. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Gathering Mesquite Wood for Fuel—The Mes- 
quite tree grows on low ground. It is simply 


a great bush, low and scrubby, but rarely so 


gnarled as its high-placed compatriot, the nut- 
pine. Very many of even the large trees, say 
those six inches through at the butt, have a 
smooth green bark. It is a thorny tree, and 
when alive and healthy, not pleasant to attack 
for any purpose. Moreover, the green wood 
dves not make such good fuel, as do the dead, 
dry branches and trunks, and so the dead wood 
is gathered, for the roots of the mesquite are as 
large and widespread as the top, and more valua- 
ble as fuel, for they may be and are, used in 
place of charcoal in desert forges. 

As was said, this fuel is gathered with a shovel 
and a mule. The sand-storms of Death Val- 
ley, which are described elsewhere, bury out of 
sight grove after grove of mesquite trees. As 
the sand piles up about them a vain struggle 
for life begins. Shoots are thrown out on the 
side least covered by the sand; the top lengthens 
out, the free branches grow longer and more 
slender. One need have but little sentiment to 
enable him to see in this struggle something 
akin to that of a human being caught in the 
toils. Having no helping hand, the tree is at 
last buried alive by the relentless sand, and 
while yet the smaller branches are uncovered, 
it turns from bright green to the sickly yellow 
color, and then to the gray of death. Very soon 
the small branches drop off, and only a mound 
of sand remains, with here and there a black 
stub projecting, to tell the story of what is 
buried within. 

Now comes the fuel gatherer with his shovel 
and his mule. A few jabs in the sand uncovers 
a tree trunk or root, col then the man takes 
two hitches with the chain about the old stub, 
howls with familiar profanity at the mule, and 
in an instant out comes a stick of wood pleasing 
to behold. Mounds burying from four to six 
cords of wood are found there, and an active 
mule with a man “ will take out a whole lot in 
a day,” as my guide said to ne when I asked 
about quantities. 
this portion of the American Desert—look with 
disfavor on the cutters of nut-pine, but are 
calmly indifferent to the acts of the mesquite- 
wood miners. Both trees produce seeds much 
prized as Piute food. The pine-nut, when roasted, 
is not to be despised by cultivated tastes, even 
if it be a little like turpentine in flavor, while 
mesquite beans when roasted are fair to eat. 
But the Piute notes that the wood-choppers cut 
green as well as dead nut-pine trees, while only 
the dead mesquite is wanted for fuel. ‘The one 
destroys a good crop-producer, a crop that ena- 
bles the Piute to live all fall in comfort by the 
sweat of his squaws. 


Rats.—If wild fowl that are visiting waters 
get fed, in order to encourage them to remain, 
the rats will come to see how they eat it, and 
contrive among themselves to appropriate the 


The Piutes—the Arabs of 
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food. No job is too hard for a rat, and I can | of God, whether ministers or elders; and really 
say from personal experience that a past master think, if such had given it as their sense, that I 


or mistress in rat-craft, it is hard to circumvent. 
The common house-rat, the brown one, is a first- 
rate swimmer and a good diver. He will watch 
the ducks and listen to all their calls, and if the 
birds have located themselves on some small 
island, he swims out to it, steals the eggs, or 
kills and eats the young birds. If the nest is 
near the water, by the side of some stream or 
outlet, the rats will cross with the young ducks, 
after they have killed them, to the other side. 
A dozen young ducks, half eaten, have been 
found under one stone close to the water’s edge. 
They will watch, close by, for the departure of 
man or dog—they know well when these have 
gone—and then they do their work quickly. 
Stoats and weasels are really benefactors to man, 
for they will kill rats and mice in great numbers. 
Pheasants and partridges suffer in like manner 
as the ducks, but to a less extent. A lot of wild 
ducklings with their mother is one of the pret- 
tiest sights possible; the mother’s watchfulness, 
having to look out above and below, is very in- 
teresting. You will not see the pike close in 
shore under the weeds, but it is lying there, near 
where the little birds are paddling. I once let 
a half-fledged sparrow fly out of my hand, by 
accident, over the water. It settled on the weeds, 
and fluttered a little, the weeds moved from 
below, there was a slight opening in the clear 
water, then a plunging splash, and the sparrow 
was gone.—Forest Tithes. 
stancneiensensliiiaiitiiaainiccie 

BARBARIC PEOPLES are specially fond of 
gewgaws and ornaments. When they have 
hardly clothes enough to cover their nakedness, 
they will have bracelets, ear-rings, nose jewels, 
anklets, feathers and beads in profusion. Sava- 
ges will tattoo themselves in hideous style; but 
when they cease to be barbarians, more culti- 
vated tastes prevail, and they learn to despise 
trinkets, gewgaws and ornaments. 

While quietness and sobriety of apparel is the 
prevailing taste among educated and cultivated 
men, about the dress of women there still re- 
mains much of the gaudiness of other days. 
They still pierce their ears, bead their necks, adorn 
their fingers with rings, and deck themselves in 
all the colors of the rainbow, everywhere seek- 
ing new modes of making their garments un- 
comfortable, inconvenient, and needlessly expen- 
sive. 

Christians, however, more and more cultivate 
quiet tastes, and endeavor to “adorn themselves 
in modest apparel,” not with gold, or pearls, or 
costly array, but which becometh women pro- 
fessing godliness—with good works. 

If women would put away the hurtful fash- 
ions which they have so long followed, and live 
simply and healthfully, they would soon have 
little need of ornaments. Their eyes would 
flash brighter than diamonds, and their rosy 
cheeks, clear complexions, and beaming counte- 
nances would need neither cosmeties nor jewels, 
and they could well dispense with the feathers 
of dead birds, and all the rest of those gaudy 
and barbaric trinkets which are so fashionable 
among many of the uncultured people of to- 
day.—Souvenir of Beatrice. 


—_——___—..— 





Ir NEITHER suited my growth in the minis- 
try, nor my inclination, to take up much time 
in large meetings. I therefore, for the most 
part, gave way to such as were better qualified 
for the work, and in my esteem worthy of dou- 
ble honor. I had a great regard in my mind 
for those whom I thought as pillars in the house 
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was wrong in my offerings, at any time, I should 
have been more likely to » have depended on their 
judgment than my own. I looked upon myself, 
for many years, as a child in experience every 
way; and, therefore, thought a subjection was 
due from me to those who were fathers and 
mothers in Israel; and never, that I remember, 
] manifested any disregard to them; which is now 
a satisfaction to my mind. But I confess, I 
have at times since had cause to marvel at the 
forwardness of some, who, though but children, 
if rightly children, have undertaken the work of 
men, hardly discovering a willingness to give 
the preference to any; and when they have 
been admonished by those of much more experi- 
ence than themselves, they have been apt to re- 
tort, or to plead a Divine commission, and that it 
is right to obey God rather than man; asif they 
had the sole right of speaking and judging too. 
I had divers times seen the great danger of being 
deceived and misled by the transformer; and, 
therefore, was afraid of being over-confident of 
mine own sight, and looked upon it the safest 
way to stand quite open for instruction, come 
from what quarter it would, there being nothing 
more desired by me than to be right.—Eztract 


from John Griffith. 


re 


“Yer must be born again.” The Holy Spirit 
alone can change your heart and impart to you 
the new life you need. His bidding to you is 
to look to Jesus with the eye of the ‘soul and to 
lay hold on Jesus with the soul’s utmost grasp, 
and to let Jesus have the full control of your 
will and your affections. Quench not the Holy 
Spirit! Follow his leadings. If He leaves you, 
you are lost. Nothing is more certain than the 
uncertainty of human life; what thou doest, do 
quickly. 


















Items. 


Anniversary of the Landing of William Penn on the 
Shores of the Delaware. — The Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, under the authority 
of the Board of Education, has issued a circular to 
the teachers of the different public schools, request- 
ing them to arrange a programme of exercises on 
the 27th of the month, to commemorate the arrival 
of the ship “ Welcome.” Among the topics sug- 
gested are—A Brief Sketch of the Life of Penn, 
His Views of Education, His Treatment of the In- 
dians, and the “ Treaty tree.” The concluding sen- 
tence of the circular is as follows: “In his views of 
government and education, William Penn was un- 
doubtedly the wisest and broadest-minded man 
among all the early settlers of this country, and is 
thus a fitting subject for a lesson of patriotism to 
the pupils of our public schools.” 


Plainness of Dress.—The Herald of Truth (Men- 
nonite) contains an article on the gradual intro- 
duction into that society of a conformity to the 
world, in matters of dress. It says, “ Plain bonnets, 
plain dresses, and plain cloaks ure gradually trans- 
formed by enough trimming to take off the reproach. 
The writer of the article quotes from the Bible, and 
from John Wesley and C. G. Finney, in support of 
his position. 


The Fast Movement in North Carolina.—A letter 
from a Friend who attends a meeting where what 
is called the “ fast movement” has sway, says that 
the most of the members that held to the Friends 
at all have quit the attendance of meetings, for 
there is nothing in the First-day meetings that 
would entitle to the name of “ Friend.” 










Joseph Hoag’s Dream.—A recent letter received 
by the Editor refers to the dream of Joseph Hoag, 
published in THE FRIEND, a few weeks since. The 
writer of the letter, when young, was in Vermont 







had, and bought it. 
clear illustration of the great truth, that we 
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in J. Hoag’s neighborhood, and asked him to relate 
the dream, “ 
sat down on a log by the roadside, and he related 
it to me. It was the last time I ever saw him, and 
I have ever been impressed with the weighty man- 
ner he had at the time.” 


that I might tell itto my parents. We 
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It is interesting to note the various ways in 


which the same fundamental idea may be ex- 
pressed or elucidated. 
the kingdom of heaven to a merchant-man seek- 
ing goodly pearls, who, when he had found one 


Our Saviour compared 
pearl of great price, went and sold all that he 
This is a beautiful and 


must be made willing to sacrifice everything we 
have, if it should be called for—outward pos- 


sessions, the friendships of the world, and our 
own intellectual culture—for the attainment of 


the great end of life—the salvation of the soul. 
The same lesson was taught to the rich young 
man who came to Christ, asking what good 
thing he should do, that he might inherit eternal 
life: “Go and sell what thou hast and give to 
the poor, and then shalt thou have treasure in 
heaven, and come, take up the cross and follow 
me.” This is a lesson frequently inculeated by 
our Saviour and his apostles: “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me.” “ Whosoever he be 
of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple.” This was the state to 
which Paul had attained, when he wrote to 
the Galatians, “I am crucified with Christ, nev- 
ertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me, and the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God.” Is not 
the same thing included in the command of our 
Saviour to ‘ ‘abide i in me. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me?” “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
and all these [necessary ] things shall be added 
unto you.’ 


We have received a letter from Laura M. 
Towne, of the island of St. Helena, S.C. 
been ill of malarious fever, she was recruiting 
among her relatives near Philadelphia, and we 


suppose, was not on the island at the time of 


the storm. She says: 

“The people had grown well- to-do, and en- 
tirely independent of all help; and now they 
are all, without exception, thrown back into 
pauperism again.” 

“The goods and money you propose sending, 
I will cheerfully undertake to distribute to the 
best advantage for the most needy. 

“If you want free carriage for your goods, 
address as follows: 

L. M. Towne, 
Care of J. J. Dale & Co., 
St. Helena Island, S. C. 

Via Ocean Steamship from Philadelphia to 
Savannah. Thence by J. J. Dale’s boat to St. 
Helena Island. 

“Relief for Sea Island sufferers.” 

If you prefer that the goods should go to 
other islands beside St. Helena, send them to 

Red Cross Association, 
Beaufort, S. C_—and mark the 
goods with a large red cross. 


Having, 
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Money can be sent to her at Frogmore, Beau- 
fort County, 8. C., which is a money order of- 
fice. We publish these extracts, as a guide to 
those who may wish to forward clothing or other 
goods. The money in our hands we propose to 
send to L. M. Towne, in whose disinterested 
benevolence, we feel much confidence. 


H. H. Bonwill requests that those Friends who 
design sending to her clothing, &c., for Friends 
at a distance, should attend to it promptly, so 
that she can have them packed and shipped 
without much delay, and that they will kindly 
prepay the expressage on the parcels sent to 
her. 












We have received during the past week $42 
additional for the South Carolina sufferers. 


eo io 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—On the 11th inst. an attempt was 
made in the Senate to force a vote on the Silver Re- 
peal bill, by a continuous session. The effort failed, 
the Senate being obliged to adjourn after sitting all 
night. Senator Allen, Populist member from Nebraska 
took the floor at 5.15 in the afternoon and without 
any interruptions except such as were purely inci- 
dental, held the floor all night. He spoke nearly fif- 
teen hours. 

The Federal Election Repeal bill was passed in the 
House of Representatives on the 10th inst. Yeas, 
200; nays, 101—a strict party vote. The Populists 
voted with the Democrats in the affirmative. 

On the 16th instant the McCreary bill passed the 
House without opposition. The time in which Chi- 
nese may register under the Geary law, is extended 
to six months. 

Secretary Gresham has received a cable message 
from our Minister to Guatemala, saying that the 
President of Guatemala “has declared himself Dic- 
tator, dissolved the extra session of Congress, assumed 
the control of the Government and ordered a new 
election.” 

The paid admissions to the World’s Fair on Chi- 
cago day, the 9th inst., were 713646. Several acci- 
dents occurred. Six persons were killed and a number 
injured. 

Judge Hudson, of South Carolina, who, at Darling- 
ton, pronounced the dispensary law unconstitution 4], 
rendered a decision, on the 11th inst., quashing indict- 
ments against persons in the city of Columbia for 
selling liquor. In rendering his decision Judge Hud- 
son said the act creating the dispensary system is un- 
constitutional, null and void, on the grounds that the 
Legislature of the State has no right to transfer from 
a citizen of the State to the Government the exclusive 
right to traffic in intoxicating liquors as a beverage; 
that it is not a legitimate exercise of power, nor does 
it rest upon the plea that usually supports that con- 
struction of absolutely prohibitory laws. It is not 
legitimate exercise of police power nor is it in the 
proper sense of the word a prohibition law, but it isa 
mere assumption by the Government of the exclusive 
right to traflic in intoxicating liquors. 

The Sea Islands and the South Carolina coast were 
again swept by a storm on the 13th inst., and at Mag- 
nolia Beach nineteen lives were lost—thirteen whites 
and six negroes. At Sampson, North Carolina, two 
children were killed by a falling tree. Wilmington, 
North Carolina, was flooded. 

A severe northwest gale swept the great lakes on 
the 14th and 15th insts. Reports have reached Chi- 
cago of the wreck of not less than sixteen vessels. 
The propeller Dean Richmond went down in Lake 
Erie near Van Buren Point, forty miles from Buffalo. 
C. L. Clarke, the sole survivor, was found on the beach 
on the 16th inst. 









































































children. 
captain, have been washed ashore. 


three men capsized, and all the men were drowned. 


colored people. 


than the corresponding week of 1892. 








He said the steamer had a crew of 
nineteen, besides Captain Stoddart, his wife and three 
Several of the bodies, including that of the 
While searching 
for bodies from the wrecked steamer a boat containing 


During the past week there have been on an aver- 
age about thirty new cases of yellow fever daily at 
Brunswick, Ga. A large percentage of the cases were 


The number of deaths in this city last week was 
313; being 49 less than the previous week, and 77 less 
Of the fore- 
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going, 166 were males and 147 females: 32 died of 
consumption ; 29 of diseases of the heart; 22 of pneu- 
monia; 19 of diphtheria; 17 of marasmus; 14 of can- 
cer; 14 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of cholera 
infantum and 9 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 982100; 4’s, 110} a 1114; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 112. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Middling up- 
lands officially quoted at 8}c. per pound. 

i rEED.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $16.50 a 17.25; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $15.50 a 16.25. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.80; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.35; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.80; do., patent, 
$3.90 a $4.15 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, but firm, at $2.95 a 3.00 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 65 a 65} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 45 a 454 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 36} cts. 

Beer CattLe.—Extra, 5}c.; good, 43 a 5c.; me- 
dium, 4§ a 43c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra,4 a 4}c.; good, 3} a 
3}c.; medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 2 a 2}c.; culls, 1 a 
ljc.; lambs, 3 a.54c. 

Hocs.—9% a 9c. for good Western, and 9} a 93e. 
for the other grades. 

Fore1GN.—Thousands of members of trades unions 
and radical clubs marched in procession to Hyde Park 
on the afternoon of the 15th inst., and collected along 
the route money for the miners’ fund. There were 
twelve platforms in the park, and from them labor 
leaders addressed the crowd as to the troubles in the 
coal districts. John Burns, M. P., denounced the 
“exploded theory that wages ought to follow prices.” 
Prices ought to follow wages, he said. His hope was, 
however, that before long the whole industrial system 
which involves wages would be abolished. 

At the close of last week 60,000 out of 271,060 
striking miners had resumed work at their old wages. 
Yorkshire and Lancashire miners were still holding 
out against the men and insisting upon the reduced 
wage scale, which was the cause of the great strike. 
With the resumption of work in many mines coal 
dropped in price from two to three dollars per ton 
during the past week. 

At an early hour on the 14th inst. hundreds of craft 
filled Toulon harbor and carried visitors to the Rus- 
sian warships. The Russian Admiral Avelan ex- 
pressed himself as having never witnessed such a cor- 
dial welcome. The Mayor of Toulon, the Prefect, 
Senators and Deputies of the Department of Var paid 
an Official visit to the flagship of the fleet. Delegates 
from Besancon presented gold and silver watches to 
the Russian sailors as souvenirs of the visit. All the 
officials and delegates who visited the flagship left 
presents, which, piled on the floor of the cabin, reached 
to the ceiling. 

On the 16th inst. the Russian Naval officers visited 
Paris, where they were cordially received. 

On the 15th inst. the Spanish Government received 
a long statement from the Governor of Melilla. The 
leaders of the Kabyles, he said, had just concluded a 
conference, at which the representatives of thirty-one 
tribes had sworn solemnly to fight as allies in a war of 
extermination against the Spaniards at Melilla. In 
view of this information the Government ordered the 
same evening that an additional force with thirty-six 
guns embark for Melilla. 

Eight thousand striking miners in the Charleroi 
district resumed work on the 11th inst. 

The Independance Belge publishes a dispatch from 
its correspondent in Berlin, stating that the Prussian 
Government, following the example set by the Aus- 
trian Government on the 10th inst., will introduce in 
the Landtag a bill providing for a large extension of 
the suffrage. 

The Jura-Simplon Railway Campany has contracted 
with the Brand Company, of Hamburg, and Locheer 
& Co., of Zurich, to cut a tunnel through the Simplon 
at a cost of over £4,000,000. 

A dispatch dated St. Petersburg, 15th inst., says: 
“There were 89 fresh cases of cholera and 42 deaths 
here on October 9-12. There were 9 fresh cases and 
5 deaths in Moscow on October 6-10. A general de- 
crease of the epidemic is reported from the prov- 
inces. 

According to a dispatch from Montevideo, dated 
the 13th inst., the insurgents in Rio Grande do Sul 
surprised and defeated the troops of the Brazilian 































































































Government the previous day. The battle was fought 





at Quaratum. Two hundred of the Government troops 
were killed and many more were wounded. 

The representative of the New York Herald at Rio 
Janeiro announces that martial law is more rigidly 
enforced there now than at any time since Admiral 
Mello’s squadron declared war against President 
Peixoto. 

“There is reason to believe,” the correspondent re- 
ports, “that the European Diplomatic Corps intend to 
carry out immediately their threat of intervention 
and will have forces landed from the ships in the har- 
bor. The journals of Montevideo are authority for 
the statement that the Government of Brazil wishes 
to purchase the cruiser the Twenty-fifth of May from 
the Argentine Government with the object of taking 
aggressive action against some of her rebellious ves- 
sels.” 


RECEIPTS 
Received from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 67, and 
for Josiah P. Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 67, and from Milton 
Mills, Iowa, $2, vol. 67. 


NOTICES. 

Memorre or GeorGE Fox, Published by the Tract 
Association of Friends, cloth, 144 pp, Price 50 cents, 
A discount of 30 per cent to the trade, to Auxiliary 
Associations, and by the dozen copies. Friends’ Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


BrsteE Association OF Frrenps. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Bible Association of Friends in America 
will be held on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month Ist, at 
8 p.M,in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street. Friends generally are invited 
to attend. 

EPHRAIM SMITH, 


Tenth Month, 1893. Secretary. 


Westrown Boarpine Scnoot.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on the 20th instant, at 
1] A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 A. M. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 

Tenth Mo., 1893. 


FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ AssociATION.—The next meet- 
ing will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Seventh 
day, Tenth Month 21st, at 2 o’clock P. M. 


PROGRAMME: 


I. Nature Study.—Dr. Charles S. Dolley. 
II. Discussion. 
Friends generally are invited. 
Mary Warp, Secretary. 


Wantep—A Teacher for Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing School, at Sugar Grove, Hendricks County, Indi- 
ana. Apply to 

ALBERT MAXWELL, 
or ABRAM PEACOCK, 
Plaintield, Indiana. 


WantTep.—The Committee having charge of the 
Farm at Westtown desire to engage a suitable Friend 
as manager of Farm and Farm-house, to take charge 
next year. 

For information apply to . 

TRUMAN ForsyTHE, West Chester, Pa. 
Josuua L. HARMER, Moorestown, N. J. 
Wituram J. Evans, Mariton, N. J. 

or Joun L. BALDERSTON, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Aid Asked for Sufferers on the Sea Islands, 
South Carolina. 

Following the editorial suggestion in a recent issue 
of THe Frrenp and encouraged by appeals which 
have come to us from correspondents, we wish to no- 
tify all readers of THe Frienp that the Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen, will gladly receive funds to be kept 
apart for the special object of giving relief to the sur- 
vivors on the islands lately visited by the destructive 
storms, and to spend the same with care and according 
to our best judgment. 

On behalf of the Executive Board, 
RicHarp Woop, 
Extuiston P. Morris, 
Wm. H. Hatnxes, 
Epwarp M. Wistar. 
Davip G. Atsop, Treasurer, 
409 Chestnut Street. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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